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ABSTRACT 



Leader Authenticity: The Development end Test of en Operetional Meesure 

A definition of leeder authenticity wee developed focusing on the 
leader's salience of self over role, non^manipularion of subordinates, 
and accepting of personal and organizational responsibility. A scale 
vits constructed, administered in a pilot study, analysed and refined* 
Data vere then collected from 42 elementazy schools on that instrument 
and on 3 other measures as ptet of a validating procedure* The Leader ' 
Authenticity Scale was highly reliable aad yielded predicted correlations ' 
between leader authenticity and the Organizational Climate Descriptive 
Qoestionaire subtests for thrust and esprit and the Status Concent Scale « 



Leader Authenticity: The Development and I 
Teat of an Operational Measure / 

Authenticity, inore precisely leader authentiw^ty, la a slippery 
concept lending itself easily to neither definition nor ueasurement. 
Bruflobaugh has reviewed a number of unsuccessful attempts to define 
the concept and validate a measure of the term.^ The intent of this 
study vas to present a constitutive definition of leader authenticity, 
to develop a reliable, operational measure consistent with the defi* 
nit ion, and then to check the measure's validity by specifying and 
testing hypotheses with concepts theoretically relai^ed to leader 
authenticity. 

REIATED REST^T^^ 

Halpin enga ge d in post hoc speculation about the concept of 
authenticity subsequent to the coiq>letlon of the Organizational' 
dioate Descriptive Questionnaire (OCDQ) study, ^ He indicated that 
the concept of authenticity provided insists and explanations 
regarding the open-dosed school climate dichotooiy. Indeed, he con- 
tended that the diief consequence of the study was the identification 
of the significance of authenticity in organizational heavier «^ 

In this vein, Halpin observed that in open schools the principal 
and teachers seemed purposeful in their behavior, but that their 
counterparts in the closed schools did not act ''real'*; they neemed to 
be playing a part in a less than real life drama^^ The bureaucratic 
roles of the teachers and principals of the open schools appeared to 
be subordinate to what the people filling those roles actually vere. 



IQ the closed schools, ou the other hand, teachers and principals had 
their primary source of identification In their role. This salience 
of role tended to have the participants ol the closed schools regard 
their function rltuallstlcally axxi keep one another at arm's length, 
thereby precluding authentic Ititerpersonal relationships.^ Halpln 
suggested that two OCDQ su^^i^^sts served as authenticity indices. In 
discriminating between authentic and Inauthentic principal behavior, 
Balpin contended that the principal who scored hi^ on thrust was 
the more authentic individual. He further maintained that the OCDQ 
subtest for esprit provided an index to group behavior authriuticity.^ 
Even thou^ Balpin presented arguments that thrust Bad esprit were Inr 
direct indices of authenticity, none of his subtests were direct 
measures. 

In the only attempt thus far to construct such a direct opera* 
tlonal meastzre, Seeman based his Anblvalence Toward Leadership Ideology 
(Ifiauthentldty) Scale on the leader's making unrealistic judgements 
because of that leader's preoccupation with the stereotypic role require* 
ments of the occupied position. Seeman suggested that subjects 
(superintendents of schools) who scored low on the aobivalence scale 
actually experienced difficulty on the scale's items, and the denial 
of choice difficulty was equated to "Inauthentic" leader behavior by 
Seeman.^ 

The constaitot validity of Seeman' s Inauthentlclty (ambivalence) 
scale was tested in relation to Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale by Brumbaugji. 
Brunbrigh hypothesized that highly aisblvalent leaders (those who did not 
deny choice difficulty on aiabiguous questions) would be more open- 
minded than those less anblvalent leaders. The hypothesis rationale 



wa8 built around Halpln^s suggestion that Seeman's Instrument, If valid 

an an Inauthentlclty measxzre, should distinguish between principals of 

open and dosed eliioate schools. Brunibau^ stressed that Halpln saw open 

and closed mlndedness In individuals as the conceptual equivalent of open 

and closed organizational climates. The data served to contradict the 

hypothesis. Indeed, it was shown that ambivalence toward leadership 

ideology appeared to be positively related to closed mlndedness. 

Bruobau^ «ipeculated that one of the possible causes for the lack 

of support for the hypothesis was that while Seeman's primary research 

concern was the sociological aspects of Inauthentlcit} his measure 
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was constructed as a psychological index of inauthenticty. The decision 
was made in the present study to identify basic aspects of authenticity, 
and then to meaaure them in terms of th| behavior of principals as per* 
celved by teachers in the school sitiiatlon, rather than to measure those 

aspects throu^ an Indeac of self-perception completed by principals. 

I 

A COMCEFTUAL FRAMBtfORK 

Social scientific research does not abound with studies relating 
to authenticity. Nevertheless » several related stiidies of social 
behavior led to a definition of leader authenticity composed af three 
aspects: salience of self over role, manipulation, and accountability.^^ 

Salience of self over role refers to a leader ^s tendency to behave 
in a genuine owaner relatively unconstrained by traditional role require* 
ments. Such a person is viewed as being real or authentic. The 
Inauthentlc leader, on the other hand, exhibits a salience of role over 
self. This individual functions within the narrow constraints of a Job 
description, never expanding effort beyond that routinised level. In 
short, the personality of this i^eader is engulfed by the demands of the 
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office. 



This aspect of leader authenticity was at tne heart of Seeman*8 
inauthenticity concept; inauthentldty reflected the overreaction to 
the occupancy of a given status and making unrealistic decisions due 
to the perceived d«nands of that role,^^ Likeirlse, the principal in 
Halpin's closed climate school ritualized the practices of the school 
and exhibited personal bdiiavior thct shoved itself to be tuo-^dinensional - 
and resistant to change. Halpin explained this biJiavior thr^u^ the 
concept of the marginal person. In chara'zterlzing edticational adminis- 
tration as a marginal profession, Halpin indicated that some principals 
behaved as other marginal people did; that is, they eagerly over- conform- 
ed to what they perceived to be societal e^qpectationa.^ Goffman 
explained t^t over-conformation to role expectations in terms of stig- 
matised Ixidlvldiuds being draim into unvanted but expected behaviors. 
This effect occurred as a result of a similar other's stereotypic 
b^iavior being accepted ($ad ea^ected) by society. Carllng dealt 



with social stereotyping of acceptable role behavior simply in terms of 
expectancy.^ When one's btfiavlor reflected the inability to overcome 
role ateraotry p^fmni t^^fh^ •t-^r^i'yp'fng ygg p e rpetuated onl y in 
the role incuobent's mind or throu^ societal sanctions^ that behavior 
was Indicative of inauthenticity. 

On the other hand, when the role incunbent waa able to break 
through the barriers of role stereotyping and brieve in congruence with 
the needs of a situation, then that person's behavior manifested 
authenticity. This process was described in Homey 's search for the 
authentic self in therapeutic sessiona^^ and by Jourard in describing 
an authentic person-to-person relationship.^^ Argyris also emphasised 
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th« MCMtlty of hlf rwaity-c«nt«red iMdcr's stepping out of the norml 
role requlreunts according to the dletatas of the situation/ encountered. 

Son-aanipulation of aubordiflatei reflects the perception of sub- 
ordlnates that their leader avoids strategies designed to exploit or use 
them as objects trould be used. The authentic leader is viewed' as one who 
treats subqrdisates with respect and demonstrates a consistency of ocpres- 
sions and actions, trtiile the inauthentic leader is perceived as dealins 
with subordinates as if they were things. 

This second aspect of leader authenticity was founded, in Tiryakian's 
discrioination between the ontological and ontic levels of existence. 
When ua«l with regard to hnoans, the ontic orientation referred to the 
objectificatlon of the self and others, vhile the oatological orienta- 
tion respected tbe essence and realnesa of tttt self and others. To 
Tlryakian, attthentii^behavlor was the avoidance of nanipulating odiers 
as if they were objects. Inauthentic b^iavlor was seen as the objec- 
tificatlon of the seU aixl others in social relations.^? Jones, Bell 
end Aronson dlstinguiaed between flMmipnlation and cooperation. A 
i Bs nl p nlttto r of people is successful only when the significant others 
in the social interaction confuse actions of nanipulation (typified 
by motives of self-aggrandisement and exploitation) as being con^li- 
mentary and cooperative actions.^ 

Acceuntsbility Is the aspect of leader authenticity that describes 
the leader's accept! ^ responsibility and admitting mistakes. The 
authentic leader accepts responsibility for his or her own actions and 
the actions of those in the organization, and admits to "I'^-^fctt when 
they are made, in contrast, the inauthentic leader is seen by subor- 
dinates as willing to "scapegoat" others and "pass the buck." This 




person Is unvlUing to accept responsibility and admit to mistakes; 
rather, others and circumstances are blamed for errors and failures. 

Halpln implied an accountability aspect to aut^ntlc leeder 

« 

behavior vhen he spoke of the principal, vho vas hi^ in thmst, as 

21* 

setting an example for teachers. JFurther, he described Schachtel's 
formulation of focal attention of reality as requiring the elimlna* 
tion of need dominated behavior. In this specimllzed case, the 
principal reduced need dominaced behavior of teachers by accepting 
general organiaational responaibility and allowed them to focalize 
attention on teaching. Thus, teachers viewed the principal as being 
hl^ly accountable. - 

Iieader authenticity is therefore def iaed as the extent to irtilch 
subordinates perceive their leader to be marl ml zing the acceptance of 
organixational and personal responsibility for actions, outcomes, and 
mistakes; to be non-msnlpulatlng of subordinates; and to demonstrate 
a salience of self over role. Leader tneuthenticity is defined as the 
Mctent to which subordiimtes perceive tbmix leader to be "pessing the 
buck*' and blaming others and cireumstancea for errors and outcomes; to 
be menipulating subordinates; and to be demonstrating a salience of 
role over self. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AN OPERATIONAL MEASURE 
Having defined the concept of leader authenticity, it then became 
necessary to develop and test a measure 'of that concept. Since a 
validated instrument had not yet been developed to measure leader 
authenticity, the need aroae to develop original questionnaire items; 
therefore a pilot stud^ was planned to develop an operational qeasure 
of leader authenticity • 
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Pilot Stud- 

Sufa1ectg > Tuchen enrolled In tlx classes In the Graduete Sdiool 
of Edueetlon of Rutgers University agreed to serve as participants In 
the study. The subjects conpleted 208 usable questionnaires. 

Procedia:e > Construction of the prelixainary Leader Authenticity 
Scale (IAS) was acccRq>lished through the generation 'offsets of.ltens 
derived from each of the major aspects of leader authenticity that were 
Identified In the review of the literature. After a number of revisions 
sad Informal consultations vith professors of educational administra- 



tion in the Rtitgers Graduate School of Education, a set of 75 items 
was agreed upon as representing the major aspects of leader authenticity. 
The items were placed in questionnaire format using a six-point modified 
Likert Scale ranging from agree strongly to disagree strongly. 

Following the administration of the preliminary LAS to. the sample 
of 208 teediers, analysis was begun. A factor analysis, using an 
orthogonal rotation with varioax solution, provided the best solution. 
At this exploratory stage of the study, two factors were identified, 
both with eigenvalues greater than two and explaining 75 . 9% of the 
variance. Items were eliminated from further consideration if they 
did not have factor loadings greater than .45 on either of the two 
factors. 

To Insure content validity, tbm remaining forty-four items were 
subjected to the rcrutlny and evaluation of four experts t a curriculum 
professor, a statistics professor, and two administration nxA super- 
vision professors in the Rutgers Gradxiate Sdiool of Education. Three 
considerations guided the judgements of those critics: (a) the clarity 



of the stateoients, (b) the exttot to which the items differentiated 
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between authentic cod Inmithentie leaders, a and (c) the degree to which 
the iteu were representative of the three aspects of leader authenticity. 
Only Itens that were Judged to tu^et all three criteria by all the e3q>erts 
were retained. Thus, twenty- two additional items i^ere eliminated from 
the LAS. Alpha coeff-^cierts for the scales were \ 94 and .95. Finally 
the expert reyiew panel suggested the addition of 13 new items tc the 
LAS as a result of the content validity discussions. This resulted m 
a 35-item LAS, ready for administration in schools. 

Further Refinement of the LAS 

The pilot study had produced a reasonable instrument to measure 
subordinate perceptions of aspects of leader authenticity. Before 
the LAS was used in hypotheses testing, however, another factor analysis 
was performed to determine factor struf:ture of a more extensive sample. 

Subjects . Data were collected from teachers in 42 New Jersey 
elementaxy schools during regularly scheduled faculty meetings. One* 
half of the faculty in each sdiool -was randomly selected to respond to 
the IiAS; and 90% of those selected returned usable questionnaires. 

Procediare . Using the data collected in the 42 elementary schools, 
the revised, 35- item Leader Authenticity Scale (LAS) was subjected to 
a series of factor analyses. An orthogonal rotation, ««rlmax solution 
for three factors was performed. Only two factors bad values greater 
than unity, and the^^application of the Scree Test clesrly identified 
otlly one bipolar f^tor, with an eigenvalue of 16,47, accounting for 
47.1% of the variance.^ A factor anlaysis using the principal factor 
solution for one factor was then performed and 32 of the 35 items of 
the LAS loeded at .45 or greater. The data for this factor analysis 

er|c .11 
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art prestuted In Tiiblm 1. The revised Leader Authenticity Scale used 
In the hypothesis testing contained 32 items and vas highly reliable 
(alpha - ,96). 



Insert Table 1 



HYPOTHESIS TESTING 
Since the reliability and the content validity of the 32-item LAS 
had been supported, the next task was to test the construct validity 
of the instrument. Guiding the investigation were Cronbach's construct 
validity requlrenents of speculating as to the construct which accounts 
for measured performance « deriving hypotheses^ from the theory involving 
that construct, and testing those hypotheses empirically.^ Further* 
more, limitations of the ex post facto research design for the hypoth^is 

tcistlng had to b^ minimised. Because of the inherent lack of control of 

' 25* 

ex post facto research, procedures such as insuring the methodological 
litAependence of groups and randomly dividing the group of subjects were 
established to enbence the research design. 

Some Hypotheses 

Three hypotheses wdre developed to test the relationships of 
leader authenticity with other theoz'etlcalii.y relevant variables. 

Halpin argued that esprit, the faculty satisfaction emerging from task 

/ 

accomplishment and personal need gratificAtion> was an index of the 
authenticity of the principal- teacher xelatlonshlp; and that thrust, 

the teachers' perception of the principal's efforts to motivate through 

^ 27 
personal example, was an indication of the principal's authenticity.^' 
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Thu8, It was h/potheslsed that: 

H.l Esprit It positively correlated with leader authenticity. 

R.2 Thrust l^osltlvely correlated vlth leader authenticity. 

A parsonallty variable was also predicted to be related to 

leader authent^^ty. Status concern refers to the placing of value 



28 

on symbols of status and on the i^ESklnment of hl^er status. This 
variable appears to describe the antithesis of the le^er who Is able 
to deaonstrate a salience of s^lf over role and Is unconcerned with 
the ti-applngs of role; thus, the following hypothesis was developed: 
H.3 Status concern is negatively correlated with le< 'ir 
authenticity. , 

Saaple 

The hypotheses of this study were tested using data collected 
from teachers and principals in the same 42 'New Jersey elementary 
schools used to develop the revised LAS. In. selecting the schools, 
an attempt was made to include varioxis conmunlty types in the sample. 
The schools' faculties ranged in size from 6 to 32 te$t<*i.ars. The 
schools studied* served any grade combination between kindergarten 
through eighth grade. 

Procedure 

Data were collected from teachers in regularly scheduled faculty 
meetings. Usable research instruments were gathered from 591 teachers 
and 42 principals. Information obtained from individuals was aggre- 
gated to reflect the properties of the 42 schools on the variables 
studied. The school organization^ net the individual respondent, was 
the unit of analysis for the hypothesis testing. In ordet tr maintain 
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0^ thodo logical independence between the variables, each school faculty 
was randomly divided into two groups. One group of 291 teachers 
responded to the Leader Authenticity Scale, while the other group of 
300 teachers completed the Esprit and Thrust ^subtests of the 0C3X). 
The principals responded to the Status Concern Scale. 

- Instruments 

The Esprit subtest consists of teu items and thn Thrust subtest 
consis>tr nine items. The response to the OCDQ items ranges from 
rarely occurs to freqtiently occurs on a four-point scale. Corrected 
split^alf relti^llity coefficients of^75 for esprit mad .96r£oT 
thrust are reported by Halpin and Croft. In this study, alpha co- 
efficients for esprit aad thrust were .76 and .89 respectively. Andrews 
presents data to support the construct validity of these subtests of 
the OCDQ.^*' 

The Status Concern Scale consists of 10 Likert-type itew with 
the response format ranging on a six-point agreement /disagrssnent 
continuum^ Kaufman reports a corrected split-half reliability of .78. 
The al^ coefficient for the Status Concern Scale was .89 in the present 
investiga;.ion. Validity findings are described in terms of the differ- 
ences between the item means of high and low scoi.drs being significant 
at the .01 level for each item. Further, the Status Concern Scale 
correlates with the F (Fascism) Scale ^.73) and with the Axiti- 
Semlwlsm Scale (^.66).^^ 

Results 

A Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient was computed 
and used to test each hypothesis. Hypotheses were accepted if the 
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relatloDBhip was statistically significant at the .05 level. Leader 
authenticity, as predicted, was positively correlated with both esprit 
(r«.52, p<,01) and thrust (r««65, p<01)« Also as hypothesized, 
leader authenticity vas negatively correlated with status concern 
(r" -.30, p<05). The results are sunBiarized in Table 2. 



The purposes of the present study were to constltutively and 
operationally define leader authenticity, and to test that operational 
measure by specifying mod examining relationships with theoretically 
related concepts. A definition of leader authenticity has been 
presented aud a highly reliable measure of that concept* has been 
developed. There is strong support for the relationship between 
leader authenticity and thrust and esprit. This is not surprl^^ng 
in that thrust describes teachers' perceptions of principals' goal- 
directed behavior and esprit describes teachers' perceptions of 
their own ability to enjoy social needs fulfillnmt and task 
accomplishoent ; these perceptions are likely to coincide with 
teadiers* perceptions of principals who accept orgaxiizatlonal 



responsibility and alleviate need^dominated teacher behavior » ^o 
treat subordinates as people not as objects, and who exhibit a 
saner of self beyond role. There is also support for the relation- 
ship between status concern and leader authenticity. The strength 
of this relationship may have been diminished because as statue 



Insert Table 2 



CONCLUSIONS 
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concern was meaaured as a psychological construct of principals ' 
self-perceptions ; leader authenticity vas a sociological variable. 
Nevertheless, the empirical results supported all of the theoretical 
predictions. 

The sttjdy does have soTie limitations. The sample was limited, 
to faculties of 42 New Jersey elementary schools and the research 
focused only on teacher-principal perceptions. The LAS is not a 
psychological construct; it merely measures the descriptions 
of principal behavior in terms of three aspects that hl&ve been de- 
fined in the literature to represent authentic behavior. Nonetheless, 
given the importance of authenticity in the study of organizational 
life, the development of a reliable and valid measure (the L&S) of 
teachers' perceptions of leader authenticity provides researchers 
with en in^rtant tool for future study. 
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lABIZ 1 

RESULTS OF THE FACTGR ANALYSIS OF THE 35 REVISED 
UJJm AITTHBmCITY SCALE TTEtB (I-FACTOR SOLUTION) 



ITEM FACTOR 

Smllftoee of Self or Bole: 

!• The principal is obsessed with rules .66 

2. When dealing vith s teacher » the principal 

behaves like kam-it-all. .75 

3* The principal is not afraid to admit vhen 

he (or she) doesn't Irnow soaething. -.55 



4. After meeting together in situations like 
evaluation conferences, I feel that I 
knov the principal better as a person. -.60 

The principal never talks to teachers 

about personal concerns. .33 

6. The principal encourages "give-and-take" 

discussion with individual teadiers. -.69 

7. The principal appears to have '*rehearsed'* 

ansvers for teadiers during conferences. .70 

8. The principal is a person first, and an 
administrator second. -.69 

9. ^ The p3finclpar^«s^e school *T)y the 

book". .39 

Accountability: 

10. The principal is willing to admit to 

Bri stakes lAen thej are made. -.74 

11. The principal accepts responsibility for 
the principal's ovn actions and for the 

progress of the sdiool. -.71 
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TABLE 1 (eontiauAd) 



rCEH FACTOR 



12. The principal is vexy defensive about 

ai^ criticism. .74 

13. The principal finds it difficult to 

accept failure. .71 

14. * The "buck" stops in the principal's 

office -.28 

15. It's an unrritten rule around here that 

you don't criticize the principal. , .69 

rmwon is Miie to eovwup for tha error* .82 



17o If sooathiiig tttfs wrong in the school, 
the principal ii sure to blame soaeone 
else on the staff. .85 

18. The principal is easily swayed by parent 

pressure. .61 

19. Ihe principal likes to take credit for 
teachers' aceonplishsttnts, but doesn't 

want to be blamed for any failures. .80 

20. The principal accepts and learns from 

mistakes. *.76 

21. Whenever authority is delegated to a 
staff msober, the principal stands 

b^ind that person. *.74 

22a The principal would not hesitate to put 
a boaril mtniier or parent in place if 

necessary. **53 

Hsnipulation: 

23. The principal usually has teachers do 

things to miUce the principal look good. .67 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 



HEM FACTOR 



24. Tlie principal doesn't have much to do 
with teecber» unless a teacher can 

help the principal in sooe way. .71 

25. The principal is an o pp ortun ist in 

dealing widi teachttn« ^ .62 

26. The principal nsnipnlates the teachers. .73 

27. Discussing serious issues, the principal 

likes to "play gaes.** .63 

28. Teadiers are afraid if tliey confide in 
the principal that the inf orantion will 

be used against them. .64 

29. The principal seeas to talk at you and 

not with you, .81 

30. Zne principal is honest in face*to-face 

^ ^teraetions. ••74 

31. Msny tiaes the principal will say one 
thing to teadiers and soMthing quite 

different to students or psrents, .69 



32. It^s not uneoasm to see the principal 

pit one teadier against another, .71 

Overall Itens: 

33. The principal is authentic^ -.57 

34. The principal's beliefs and actions are 

consistent. *.73 

35. The principal is a phony. .64 

Eigenvalue 15.98 
Variance Explained 45.6% 



Principal factor with 3 iteratioM splution for 1 factor, N ■ 289. 
Itdns ara nunbarad for aase of refarance only; thay ware not admlnis* 
tarad In that ordar. 

* I tarns loading at lass than .45 and ix>t Includad for hypothasls 
tasting usa. 



TABLE 2 

PRGDUCT - MGMEEtE CGBBELAXIONS BETWEEN THE HEASURE OF 
LEADER AUIBENTICIT; AND MEASURES OF ESPRIT, THRUST, 
AND STATUS CONCERN CN-42) 



LEADER AUTHENTICIT? 

Esprit .52** 
Thanist .65** 
Status Concern -.30* 

m 



* £ < .05 



** P < .01 



